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Attention, UP! 


In the Daily Worker fo1 
Man account of the trial 


eleven Comunist leaders at Foley |} 


Square, New York, the followin 


item appeared under a United Press 


dateline from Springfield, Missouri 


“ 
A deposition was read from James | 


L. Toom« vy, former St. Louis baseball 
Writer, Which told of the part Ray 
Gillespie of the St. Louis Star-Times 
Played in 
for Pasqui 
Was also 
Ming of the St. Loui: Post D 
Sports staff 

“Both Foley 
field, M », al 
United Stat, 
lays ar leg] 
Foley Square in 
eating Sey 
Phasis 


spatch 


Square and Sprin 
believed to be in the 
subject to the 


Signing American plavers | 
l’s league. A deposition | 


read from Dent McSkim- |} 





!-Labor Coalition 


2nd Convention Seeks to Enlist 
Farmers, Negroes, Southerners 


To Defeat Dixiegops in1950-52 





. - ‘N 

This first-hand, general report of ADA’‘s second annual convention will be 

followed, in future issues, with more detailed discussion of the proceedings, in 
which ADA leaders themselves will participate. 


—— 
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By Gus Tyler 


HICAGO—The Second Annual Convention of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, held in Chicago on April 8-9, was subtitled the “counter- 
attack.” The militant sub-head was an afterthought occasioned by 

the behavior of the 81 Congress. The agenda, drafted many months in 
advance, was rejuggled during the last two weeks to provide the ADA 
gathering with the sort of dynamic necessary to strike back at the 


Dixiegop coalition. 


At its three major conferences—foundation meeting, first ana sccond 
conventions—ADA has, willy-nilly, been driven to stating its position in 


HUMPHREY 
For Popular Movement... 


WORLD'S METAL WORKERS 
PLAN HISTORIC MEETING 


N HISTORIC EVENT in labor history will take place in Wash- 
A ington next Wednesday when for the first time in the 40 years 
of its existence the world organization of all the metal trade 
unions—the International Metalworkers Federation—will meet in the 
United States. The Federation is made up of the principal metal trade 
unions of the North Atlantic nations, which includes 11 Western Euro- 
pean countries and the United States and Canada. 

The European delegation will arrive in New York City on the 
Queen Mary on April 18, and the central committee of the Federation 
will convene on April 20 in the council room of the Machinists Building 
in Washington. 

The International Association of Machinists is host to the meeting. 
Eric Peterson, general secretary-treasurer of the Machinists, said: “We 
believe that this meeting will be important, not only to the trade union 
movement, but in the broader struggle to strengthen Western democracy. 
Machinists and metal workers in every European country constitute the 
largest section of the organized union movement. They hold the keys to 
economic and industrial recovery in Western Europe. For several years, 
they have been battling successfully against the tide of totalitarianism. 
Now these unions are working to convert opposition to Communism into 
a positive drive to make life worth living in every free country.” 

Some possible indication of the imminent return of the IAM to the 
AFL may lie in the fact that AFL President William Green is scheduled 
to address the meeting and that the leaders of all AFL metal trades 
unions have been invited. 





The major questions before the meeting of the international 
body will be: 

1. The question of enlarging and expanding its organization so as to 
become a functioning world body. It will consider inviting the affiliation 
of other metal trades organizations in the United States, both AFL and 
CIO, and also in South and Central America and in India. 

2. The critical problem of the future control of the German coal, 
iron and steel industries of the Ruhr. 

3. The future relationship of the IMF with the world labor move- 
ment which is expected to be set up in the near future and its working 
relationship with 17 other world trade union organizations operating in 


other industries. JONATHAN STOUT. 
= P 





both positive and negative terms. When founded, ADA set itself the posi- 
tive objective of gathering together the dispersed New Deal forces. (Boris 
Shishkin, AFL economist, referred to the first meet as the “American 


government in exile.”) It also had 
the negative job of breaking the 
grip of the Communists on pro- 
gressive thinking in this country. 
At its First Annual Convention in 
Philadelphia, ADA advanced the 
positive aim af committing the 
Democratic Party in the 1948 elec- 
tion to a liberal program, and si- 
multaneously projected the “nega- 
tive” goal of exposing the Wallace 
movement for what it really was. 


AT ITS SECOND ANNUAL Conven- 
tion last weekend, ADA mapped a 
wholly positive orientation consisting 
of these three cardinal points: 

1—To push through a maximum por- 
tion of the Fair Deal program in 1949. 

2—To elect a clear liberal majority to 
Congress in 1950. 

3—To organize a fairly centralized 

(Continued on Page Two) 
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Jhe Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN To the 


1e extent that a “negative” 
as stated or implied at this con- 
such an attack was directed 
gainst the 
Republicans 





an American student fr M 
dletown, Con: M E cott M 
went to Can t i ) 
quire! if tt ! e « 
swers to the q t 
been aski! t the ( I 





Bohs No Sf : 


continue Is a party like t 


Mayne 


Canadian Commonwealt! Federatior 


likely 
the United Stat 

“My answer (ag comp ed 
that the followi facts milit 
against it 

“(1) Both our political pI} t 
(elective machine and tradit 
stacked against third parti 

*(2) Neither labo I t 


have shown an I nation to indul 


to emerge in the nei futu 


in direct political tivity 
‘Labor’ Part 


against collect 
against ‘com 
cialism and lib : not 
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“(6) At 1 ‘ 
‘ma hi f part I 
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of labor and 1 | 
work indivectly thre CXist 
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"VIEWING THE CCE 


Was an exhilarati 7 ence rl 
high degree of polit eco! l 
acy thre compet t ) 
parliametn methods; the i 

to experiment: tl et f polit 
idealism con t] 

born practicalit t nt 
criticisi na t ri nt | t 
tion in. party t t loubt 


make the CCF the most t 


ocratic party of th ntinent 

On March 9, the edit l ( 
monwealt} publish n Regit 
of Canada’s experiment in S« l 
cast an eve toward | ackward t 
ern neighb« I had asked for | 
from the north. If ot! ( dians ¢ 
be as frank and friendly as tl on 


I hope to hea iro a whole re 
then 


THE REGINA EDITOR 


IN ACTION 


FIRST 
GIVES a fair and rapid review of th 





Due to unforeseen circumstances, 
David J. Dallin’s column will not 
appear in this issue of The New 
Leader. 
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t want a 
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rnment’s entry 
at all levels in (¢ 


t be forgotten 


vith Britain, and therefore cribing 
olution 
“The liberal forces showed three 
major weaknesses. 
a failure to follow up the election 
with a campaign to impress Congress 
with the need to enact the popular 
mandate into legislation. 
separate elements 
tended——in the post-election 
months-—to pursue their special aims 
to the detriment of their collective 
strength. 
{ ineffective 
nore spac¢ liaison between 
il nd a littl and the liberal forces which played 
so large a 
power.” 


( exampl ne na set ovel 
les in the field of municipal 
‘anad government 


natural and 
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ADA Pledges 


(Continued from Page One) 
coalition 


progressives to. carry the 


1952. 


proposed that the 
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ument 


unde 


policy 


of liberalism 
ADA 


uniting se inchoate 


*~ post-election 


Third, 


ther labe 


rie 


pur- 


coalition of con- 
and Southern 


in Congress 
Senato1 


Paul H. Douglas, in 


first addresses to the con- 


coalition of 


; be broken by a “coalition 


Democrats and Republicans 


« 


ADA 


rt H. Humphrey, Demo 


need for a popular movement 
t! liberal coalition witl 
I in the country 

t-—the continuing an 


r | P fay 
for a liberal program 





found formal expression in 


esolution, a com 


that attempted (1) to 


.’s general role on the Am« 


and (2) to detail the more 


exact next steps for the period running 
up to 1952. 

The 
political 
while 
dominantly 


rlving assumption of the 


was the belief that, 


American people were: pre- 


forces 
Hence 


liberal-minded, the 
were scattered. 
the primary function of 
elements De- 


months, the 


re ad: 


First, there was 


Second, the 
in the ‘liberal coa- 


there has been an 
if not non-existent — 
the Administration 


part in continuing ii in 


well as.in its 
ADA conceive 


tuation, a 


entation 


rganization that can, and will. 


liberal, farm, con 
an, and minority element 
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resembling a better in 


vement with 


common ap- 








sxexus IT DOESN’T MATTER —— / 
THE TEAM’S ALL-AMERICAN , 





Courtesy Institute for American Democracy, fac. , 


New Codliti 
on 

proaches and strategy. ADA feels that 
it is fitted for this job by vi 
fact that hundreds of 
leaders in influential organ 
a common ground and meeting plag, 
the conventions of ADA. 


Vtue of the 
men, who q 
iZations find 


Hence, the Chicago convention yr. 
solved that “ADA was founded az , 
non-Communist progressive _ polities! 
organization which would be neithe . 
political party nor part of any politica) 
and that it would “continue t 
to that original con: os 


party,” 
adhere 


THE CONVENTION unanimously 


cided to “continue its polit 


ganizational independenc« It furt 
decided to “work for the nat 
and election of candidat pub 
office of whatever part en th 
ecords are consistent wit the | 
ci of ADA.” 

Th re was some debat it tho 
phraseology of ADA’s ap} l ¢ 
Democratic Party. In the 19 cor 

ADAers in most part the 
try found themselves work fo 


Democratic Party. Like. 
ADA was a considerable force 
the Democratic Party convent 
ited with having carried the civil rights 
at that convention. Finally 
in certain select areas of the country 
ADAers find themselves deeply in- 
volved in a movement to establish lib- 
eral leadership of the actual mathinery 
of the Democratic Party. Such ADAers 
were eager to see this tendency writ- 
ten into the resolution to provide ; 
picture of political develop- 
ments on the 
While othe: 
real fact, they 
mention of the 


didates of the 


iON, cred- 


program 


realistic 
national scene 
ADAers recognized this 
were loath to make an 
Democratic Party pe 
se, for fear that it would weaken ADA 
tual and 
mpromist 
it was that ADA 
that with the 
Fair Deal elements of the Democrat. 
Party offers the best 
the national level for the 


independent role as a sp 
organizational center. In a < 
tatement agreed 
ecognize cooperation 
tunity on 
hievemen! 
purposes,” with the added 
that this “by no means indi- 


oppo! 


of liberal 
caveat 
cates support of all Democratic Part 
policie S or organizations In every Stal 


and locality.” 


WITHIN THE NEXT FEW WEEKS 
ADA seeks to set up widely represents 
tive conferences on state and | 
“pressure Congre pd stat 
legislatures.” Simultaneously, a na: 
tional canvas of Congressional districts 


levels, to 





“ascertain now” 

“re-elect liberals and 

unseat conservatives in 1950.” 
In this activity, 

fall on the work of the chapters, 

are expected to set up “grass-roo 


ll be made to 
it is possible to 


heavy emphasis wi 





“door-bell-ringing” ns at the 
“precinct level.” 
than usual about 
men, as well as 
Election Day. 
Looking 
to develop 


organizatl 
There was more talk 
om { g £O0U 


support y then 


toward 1952, 
major liberal 
the South, Wir 





among farmers and in 


lian Hastie, Governor of the Virgl! 
Islands, reminded the convention that 
“in the South, the 


predominance 
the under-privileged, and the dis 
portionate large advantages to be de- 
South from a_nationa 





rived by the 





program of liberal social legislation, 
should logically place that section = 
the forefront of every drive ior § 
beneficial a program.” 

Gus Tyler is Political Directot 


of the ILGWU, vice-chairman of the 

Trade Union Council of the New York 

State Liberal Party, and a member of 

New York State Board of ADA. 
a 
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‘Washington and the Nation 


Labor Rearms for 


By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 
































































1950 





J ASHINGTON, D. C. — Aite the 8lst Congress during its first three Mr. Murray added the meeting with of Machinists, was even brusquer and 
W three months of dazedly watch- months.” Congressmen must be made a “first and blunter in his language. He denounced 
ing the Truman Fair Deal pro- “The CIO and all of its affiliates,” important order of business,” and said the record of the Republican Party in 
sram being battered from pillar to post, Mr. Murray said, “must take full that he wanted reports from CIO affili- Congress and demanded that the Dem- 
the liberal-labor forces of the nation advantage of the coming Easter con- ates on such meetings by April 25, the ocrats “discipline” the Dixiecrats who 
this week opened a counter- offensive gressional recess to win additional day the Congressional recess ends. refuse to go along with the Administra- 
against the Re »~publican- Dixiecrat coal and badly needed support for the % x a tiort. 
tion which today acts as if last Novem- Thomas-Lesinski bill and the entire HARVEY BROWN, president of the “Before us is a long, hard floor fight,” 
ber never happened. Fair Deal program.” independent International Association said Mr. Brown, “not only on Taft- 
The occasion selected for the counte Hartley repeal, but on every single 
fensive is the traditional Gammae- - pice of progressive legislation from 
oars aocas eatin er aia os housing to health insurance. 
most Congressmen it is the first oppor- The FDR Era and Our Own Whether the liberal forces in this 


Congress can muster the votes to 





f 
| 
] 
| 
to return home and examine | 
| 


it political fences since the opening By Daniel James carry out the liberal program which 
tthe session. And for most voters this - soto we expected, remains to be seen. On 
will be the first opportunity to reach ARELY HAS A MAN BEEN DEIFIED SO SOON after his death many issues the 81st Congress is dom- 
ueir Congressmen directly to tell them - | as has Franklin D. Roosevelt these last four years. The startling inated by the same reactionary Re- 
sat thev think of them to date | phenomenon of millions throughout the world reeling with publicans who led their party to dis- 
Thi week nized labor pulled | senuine grief at news of his passing on April 12, 1945, is matched only aster in the old 80th Congress. These 
after its bad first round with Con- | by the religious reverence in which these same millions still hold him. reactionary Northern Republicans 


3 3 : have taken in enough i 
Quite properly, Franklin D. Roosevelt belongs to all mankind for - oa 


| alltime. We would not presume to fix his exact place in the procession 
| of great men who have walked this earth, but it is safe to say that it 
will remain a hallowed one. It is not necessary to recount here the 
reasons—these are well known to the smallest schoolchild. 





It would be easy to proclaim this a moment of re-dedication to the 
ideals for which Roosevelt stood. But when that is said. we have onlv 
voiced a.platitude. however sincerely. We stand now, as we did at 
one point during his regime, on the brink of a frightening catas- 
trophe. It would be more fitting, therefore, to temper our apotheosis 
| of Roosevelt with the sober realization that we cannot induce prog- 
| ress or penne from emotional reminiscence, nor organize our legions 
in the name of a spirit and of a philosophy which belonged to the 


pl e-atomic era 


OUR “FATHER” IS GONE.... We must learn how to walk by 
ourselves. We must summon up whatever was beneficial in the New 
Deal, for present and future use. But we must also have courage— 
if only out of honest deference to the memory of a dead world leader— 
to discard the kind of expedients, and to avoid the truly serious 
errors, which characterized much of the Roosevelt period. 
| This is neither the time nor the place to debate whether or not 
sat Mo! Yalta, and a host of other actions—domestic as well as foreign—could XC WILLIAM GREEN : a 

ee me 8 have been avoided, and so enabled us to stay the whirlwind which - ++ Going All-Out in 1950”, 
has since been reaped. This-is the moment to pledge ourselves to re- 
study the age of Roosevelt in a mood befitting a wartorn generation 
which has not yet found peace. This is the time to express doubt and 
criticism, to begin tireless inquiry and research, to essay a fresh 





gress. The AFL, the CIO, and the in- 
Jependent Machinists have organized 


Southern Democrats to block action 
on a number of important bills. 

“We believe that most of these re- 
actionaries from the South would ac- 


home solicitation of Congressmen dur- 
ng the Easter recess. All three sound 


as if they mean fight, although each evaluation—for the “New Deal” (and its later progeny, the “Fair Deal”) cept party discipline if they knew 
places a somewhat different stress on is not adequate to - problems presented by our bitter postwar that refusal would cost them their 
method. experience. standing in the Democratic Party. 
‘ ‘ It is said that porn are not ideology-minded, and that we “As for the Republican Party in 
THE AFL APPEARED to place have been successful—where Europe was not—because we have been this Congress, its leaders appear to 
greater faith in letters, urging all mem- pragmatists. This is merely a crude rationalization of, first, the fact believe if they can succeed in block- 
bers of the Federation to write their that we have been favorably endowed by nature; and, second, that ing all humanitarian legislation, the 
Representatives and Senators. “To we have managed to raise up leaders who knew how to grapple with GOP will be returned to power as 
have your say,” said the AFL, “write what they found. The greatest of these leaders were “ideologists”— - Pane gd a eee oy 0 
ne Senators and Congressmen NOW indeed, our history has been one of unceasing ideological conflict psig ie A, mye cc ee 
—— them what you think. Your between what, roughly, we call Jeffersonism and Hamiltonism. One poeple la this couniey axe fooceh In 
ee a lot last November. of the lasting contributions of the Roosevelt era is that it made my experience, the average clttanen ti 
ie near Biggin conscious use of these antitheses, and in so doing aroused the aware- the United States is bright enough to 
NA Buew how wou fee? pros aes ness of the American pa tell his enemies from his friends.” ; 
sislation’” ‘ J . % Harvey Brown’s suggestion of dis- 
AFL President William Green <aid || THIS AWAKENING HAS JUST BEGUN. If it is to flower into Se ee ee 
es = , ave not been deprived of such party 
luntly: “We are going all-out in 1930 maturity, we must look beyond the New (or Fair) Deal. We must, at seein” edie ania : 
0 eliminate the last vestige of reac- last, place the New Deal in its proper context as a political crawling Ee ee eee 
“onary control of alle i tage for most of We must define new objectives, new ideas, new thelr Gemetets, ane Cherries ae 
a Congress.” And stage for mos us. “ J sata ’ portant Congressional committees, as- 
tary - Tr ‘asurer George Meany faiths, which, while stemming from New Dealism—yes, and from sumed the possibility of reality from 
nll ‘W e€ want the Thomas-Lesinski classic liberalism and Socialism—will transcend its limitations. We another quarter is wedlc. ’ 
‘a oe y repealer) bill passed as must realize that New Dealism represented the final (though belated) * * “ 
the = lteahe hye - 9 pag — a fruition of nineteenth century ideas, and that now we are prepared REP. TONY CAVALCANTE, Demo- 
tery Senator ar Co me ies ge to enter—though we are a half century late—upon a voyage of dis- crat of Uniontown, Pa., a labor lawyer 
ngressman to coverv of the century of the atom. before he became a freshman Congress- 


ow that a bad vote on repeal of the 
ee ey Act means a bad record 
ar as organized labor is concerned.” 


ClO President Philip Murray called 


What an opportunity for vigorous and creative minds! The very man last November, is spearheading a 
depth and extent of our crisis—discouraging as it appears from one move to call a caucus of Democratic 


te vs Pagal 2 : ae members of the House in order to bind 
view—provides the perfect atmosphere in which exploration and dis them to vote for repeal of the Tameu 














wr 
r of 

we 

—e 
disot 
4 
DER 


300 local CIO officers to meet with covery flourish. Under what other circumstances are great leaders and Hartley Act. 
Senators and Representatives during great ideas born? It is up to us to replace the makeshift vessel which Under party rules, a petition signed | 
Me Eastern recess and impress them Franklin Roosevelt steered with a craft which can scale the still- by 25 Democratic members of the House 
“ith the “fact that labor and the peo- distant, but still-discernible horizon. makes it mandatory for the Democratic 
ble are dissatisfied with the record of (Continued on Page Eleven) 
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4 TEL AVIV. 
ANY WERE SURPRISED whe 

M an Israeli Foreign Ministry 
spokesman announced here re- 


cently that seven I 
arrested in Rumania and are, : thi 


raeli citizen vere 


™ 





BEN GURION 
MAPAI “Voluntarily” Dissolved 


i written till n custod le 
efforts by the 
their release and 
seven, representative ( the W 
Zionist Or n itor ere ch 
vith inter¥en in t ternal 
of Rumania and ith o izing de 
onstration ‘ ! . 4 

These accusatior p 

nied by al evict ‘ 


These est not { 


Situation ere | pt 
November, 194 } 

were not interest t 

publicizing the tt ! Butr 
matt h ‘ ‘ f Ul t 

ney ni ’ ‘ ne I ( u 


SOVIET-ISRAELI RELATIONS 


very complicate ar ! I el 

ticial in extreme lelicate it 
yect At no time lid the Soviet Unio 
ever contemplate allowing the Zioni 
movement to flourish within the oO 


cialist sixth of the earth, or the emi 


gration of Soviet Jews to Israel. Th 
Isracli government, on its part, neve 
expected any change in this policy, anc 
did not try to encourage nation: 
renaissance” dA&mong Soviet Jewry 
The birth of the state of Israel ne 
thele had certain reperct on 
side the Soviet Union; from lette: 
received, it is clear that hundreds of 
thousands of Russian Jew é leep! 
moved by events in Israel, and 


ready to emigrate there vithout any 
prodding from Zionists outside 

It is difficult to 
“nationalist feelings” found expression 
in Russia. Official blasts ag 


“revival of bourgeoi 


learn how thes 


yainst thi 
nationalism” 
Soviet 
leaders consider it to be a very dis 
turbing phenomenon. Witness Ehren 
burg’s article in Pravda, the 
sion of Der Stern and othe 
periodicals, et 

One interesting item should be noted 
Late in 1948, a 


demonstrate howeve! that 


uppres- 


Yiddi 


public lecture took 
place in the Hall of Pillars 
in Moscow (Kolonni Sal Doma Soy- 
ousov). The speakers were Lutzki and 
Ganin, two 


famous 


well-known anti-Zionist 
Specialists on Near-Eastern questions, 


who described 


4 


Israel as just another 


i 


By Mark Alexander 


THE KREMLIN TURNS ON ISRAEL 








New Leader Near Eastern Correspondent 


. 
reactional tate. The audience was 
largely Jewish, and there were many 
critical and loud interruptions. When 
question-time came, the speakers re- 


fused to reply, as this would have in- 
volved reading out the 
tions and the “unspeakable falsehood 
therein.” 


Czechoslovak 


written ques- 


contained According to a 


officer who witnessed 


this event (and later reached Israel) 


eighteen questioner: later ar- 


rested and 


were 


entenced to several year 


f 


of hard lakor 
Apart fron uch 


seldor 


incident which 
become known outside th 
Soviet Union 


and Israel have 


relations between Rus- 


remained generails 


unchanged for two yea The same 
goes for relations with Poland, Czecho- 
slovaki and Bulgaria, wher the 
“Jewish question” has virtually ceased 
to exist because few Jew remained 


after World War II A 15,000 
stayed in Bulgaria, 25.000 in Czecho- 
d about 80,000 in Polanct* 


Poland permits only 


mere 


slovakia, ar 


registered mem- 


bers of Zionist organizations to pro- 
ceed to Israel. With regard to Czecho- 
Slovakia, an agreement ha been 


the local (CP-controlled) Community 
Councils. Emigration came to a stand- 
still, while tens of thousands of Jews 
who had no other way out registered 
at the Community Councils. Tension 
rose toward the end of November, 
1948: anti-Zionist demonstrations were 
staged by the Communists; Zionist 
headquarters were stormed and seized: 
agricultural training farms were closed. 
Whoever resisted the “spontaneous 
outbreak” was arrested. On December 
ll, a programmatic article was pub- 
lished in Unirea, the organ of the Com- 
munist Party in Rumania, declaring: 

“Zionism is an extremely national- 
ist and reactionary movement—and 

this goes also for its left wing. Zion- 
ism wishes to isolate the Jewish 
masses from the peoples in the midst 
of which they live, and to prevent 

the fight of Jews against Anglo- 

American imperialism. It is our task 

to mobilize the Jewish masses for 

this fight and to destroy any trace 
of bourgeois nationalism... .” 

A fortnight later, all Zionist par- 
ties dissolved “voluntarily” and trans- 
ferred their property to the Commu- 
nist Community Councils. 





BUCHAREST 
Thousands Preferred the Uncertainties of Israel 


reached involving the emigration of 


2.000 to 10,000 Jews this veai 


HUNGARY'S AND RUMANIA‘S at- 
titudes to Zionism have been consider- 
ly oditied These 


countries con- 


tain the two main concentrations of 


European Jew Half a million Ru- 
manian Je who long to leave th 
countr: quickly as possible, rep- 


resent an clement of “instability” in 
the eyes of the Rumian government 
It is bad for “morale” when so many 
prefer the uncertainties of Israel to the 
blessings of Anna Pauker’s “people's 
democracy.” The Rumanian Commu- 
nists therefore decided to dissolve th 
Zionist movement (90'; of which con- 
isted of left-wing labor groups), and 
to try to get supervision of emigration 
into their hands. (Till then, prospec- 
live emigrants to Israel were selected 
by the Zionist The Communists now 
demanded that a supervisory board be 
established, consisting of members of 
MAPAI, MAPAM, and the Communist 
Party. 

MAPAI balked, whereupon the Com- 
munists announced that candidates for 
emigration must henceforth register at 


Meanwhile, in Tel Aviv, MAPAT and 
MAPAM appointed delegations to go 
to Bucharest to try to break the dead- 
lock and to renew negotiations with 
regard to emigration. The delegation 
was refused a visa. 


ISRAELI COMMUNISTS were at- 
tacked as the real instigators of the 
persecution of Rumanian Zionism. Kol 
Ha'am, the Communist daily, reached 
new heights of hypocrisy: ‘What is the 
whole fuss about?” it bleated. “The 
Zionist parties in Rumania were not 
disbanded by order of the goverhment 
—they voluntarly dissolved. Why do 
you try to make us responsible for 
their decision?” This was too much 
even for the pro-Soviet MAPAM. “It 
is quite true that they were not dis- 
banded,” its newspaper admitted, “the 
Communists forgot only to add that 
the ground was burning under the feet 
of the Zionists in Rumania. “ 


MAPAIT, Ben Gurion’s party, accused 


MAPAM of bearing some _ responsi- 
bility for the events in Rumania. 
MAPAM countered with publication 


of the manifesto MAPAT had issued in 


———! 


Rumania when it decided to dis 
This document read: 


“Our executive takes into consi. 
eration the danger of a third wor 
war, the sharpening of the clay 
struggle everywhere, the attempts oj 
Anglo-American imperialism to gyp. 
jugate other peoples, the capitalig 
attack on the proletariat. ... Th 
just policy of the peace-loving coup. 
tries headed by the Soviet Unio, 
guarantees the free development ani 
independence for all exploited peo. 
ples, and among them Israel. Only 
such a policy of class unity guar. 
antees the victory of proletarian and 
progressive forces and the building 
of Socialism in Rumania and Israel,’ 
MAPAM in Israel pointed out tha 

their party had not issued a simila 
manifesto when they were compelle 
to dissolve. 

EYEWITNESSES REPORT from 
Bucharest that on last February | 
hell broke loose in Bucharest. Rumor 
spread that the Israeli delegation ha 
started to register candidates for im- 
migration. In a flash, Strada Borgel 
(the seat of the Israeli legation) y 
thousands of Jews. Stu 
Government en- 
the fac. 








besieged by 
dents left 
their offices, workers 


school, 


ployee: 


tories. An Israeli spokesman ¢ 
nied the Rumanian government | 
agreed to the emigration of 100,00 
Jews. But the crowds in the street 
greeted this skeptically, and _ stay 
there more than twelve hours. It 
late that night when, v ad é 
disappointed, they deci to rett 
to their hor 
The same _ spectacl V 

curred on February 14,” on Febru 
17, and again early in March. This wé 
more than could be tolerated by t 
Rumanian government, end the sev 


Israeli who had béen in Rumania! 
the last two years were 1 
charged with. organizing the dem 
strations. Actually, the demonstrati 





were extremely embarrassing tot 
Israeli legation, as they co! 
the already complex negotiatior 
the Rumanian government 
On March 18, a note was sent by 


Moshe 


Minister, to Anna Pauker 


Sharet. the Israeli Foreig? 
Rumania’ 


head commissar. It contained a Tt 
quest to review again the whole mal 
tereof emigration of Jews from Ru 
mania. But no one expects that ays 


thing will result from this move. 
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EDUCATION: 


Part 1 


By Johri Dewey 





—— 











The second of these 





John Dewey's ideas were once greeted with skepticism, but during the 
past half century they have steadily been gaining widespread acceptance. 
It — be no exaggeration to say that, today, the educational principles 


publishing two enttiee by him which sum up his philosophy of education. 
, which will appear next week, will contain a bibliography 
of the writings of the venerable educator. 


he stands for are almost universally 
upheld in the United States; and 
that no other living American wields 
a greater influence upon the educa- 
tional system of this country. 

No ivory-tower academician, 
Professor Dewey is also prominently 
known as an active fighter for hu- 
man freedom, and for the material 
welfare of mankind. His leadership 
in the struggle to attain a better 
socieiy serves as an inspiration for 
a multitude of disciples who belong 
to a generation younger than his. 
Thus, John Dewey is as nearly per- 
fect an example as we can possibly 
have of the ancient ideal of the 
“king-philosopher.” 

On the occasion of John Dewey’s 
ninetieth birthday this year, he 
New Leader takes great pleasure in 








HE GREAT MOVEMENT for tax- 
supported public education had 
its strong impetus in the thirties 

{ the nineteenth century, a time of 
general economic depression. Labor 
leaders were among the movement’s 
chief supporters. 

The positive achievements of this 
movement have often been eulogized. 
They are familiar to all of us, and I 
shall ‘not attempt here to review them. 

Today, over a century after the 
beginnings of this movement, we find 
urselves in a period of a new edu- 
cational demand and unrest. It is a 
time to take stock and to consider why 
and how the existing educational sys- 
failed to meet the needs of the 
ind the imminent future. 











at of the reason for this failure 
found in tl} educational tradition 
tself nta chooling was every- 
re In t! ast devoted to the pro- 

( te) It is identified 

i ill in reading, writ- 

ng ¢ l %, Our neestors would 
becn possessed of uncanny in- 
sight if they had thought of the purpose 
f the « on school in any other 
n the traditional terms. Higher 
lueation was almost equally con- 


ee 
tolled by concern for symbols, 
namely, advanced mathematics and 


‘reign languages. 





MOREOVER, aside from the tradi- 
on of the schools, there were especial 
reasons for the 


emphasis put upon 
fementary 


: literacy in this country. 
The “Three Rs” are at all times the 
‘ols for introduction into 
studies; they 


higher 
mastered if 
And there 
industrial and political 
them in 
suffrage 


mass of 


: have to be 
iurther initiation is to occur. 
were definite 
dusts for emphasis upon 
ploneer America. Manhood 
vas becoming general. A 
iterate voters was an obvious men- 
®. Industrialization was commencing, 
ha the shopworker had a greater need 
rs than the agrarian peasant 
: | world. Above all, the ide 

‘opportunity was in the social atmos- 


vhere : 

*nere. Ambition that children should 
“ve a better chance than _ their 
érents was almost universal. The 


nastery of letters was the open sesame. 
Sparse Pioneer communities had few 
ultural fa; ilities. 


Reading was scanty 
and yet 


: was the only means of access 
© the world’s culture. The legend of 
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Abraham Lincoln poring over his 
books by the light of the candle is an 
authentic symbol of the general rev- 
erence foi letters. ‘ 
The social and intellectual climate of 
those days inevitably strengthened 
the old type of school education. For 
life outside the school, at least until 
after the Civil War, provided abundant 
opportunity for “practical” education. 
Many industries were still domestic, 
and the village had its quota of smail 
shops combining hand work with 
elementary machine processes. More- 
over,unlike the modern big factory, 
the processes were open to view, as 
well as simple and readily understood. 
The young people as they grew up 
“learned by doing.” They participated 


in what was going on practically, as 


well as by observation and in imagin- 
ation. What is now called vocational 
education took care of itself to 

large extent by the foree of cond 


itions in the home, farm and shop; this 
fact operated to reinforce the tradi- 
tional devotion of the school to lette: 


4im of educa- 


THE METHOD and th« 


tion corresponded to the conditions. 
vaterial of study was foreign 
and in a sense artificial. Dogberry to 
the contrary notwithstanding, 


and writing do not come by 


The main 


reading 
nature. 
Symbols are remote and alien, even 
when the materials they convey are as 
“the cat on the mat.” Im- 
position, accompanied by penalties for 


familiar as 


non-compliance and rewards for sub- 
mission, was upon the whole the ack- 
nowledged method. Pioneer life out- 
contained. enough 


side the school 


stimulus, to free movement and the 
personal initiative to confirm the trad- 
itional idea that youth was averse to 
learning . Thus habiits bred outside 
school conditions inside the 
school that made recourse to 
nal imposition and enforced receptiv- 
ity seem necessary. The little red 
school house of our ancestors was a 
truggle of wits and often of 


created 


exter- 


main 
strength between pupils and teachers 


THE MOTIVATION, 
the abler students was distinctly the 
appeal to getting on in the world of 
material success. In this respect, school 
conditions were in harmony with con- 
ditions out of school, however much 


however, among 


they were unlike in other 
With a sparse population and seem- 
ingly unlimited natural resources, the 
appeal to personal ambition was al- 
most boundless. There were always 
new land awaiting the enterprising 
and mechanical invention was con- 
stantly opening new _ opportunities. 
The social situation produced by the 
developing industrialization 
was radically different from that of 
the saturated industrialization we now 
have. 

In his The American Road to Cul- 
ture, Dr. Counts has summarized the 
conditions that produced the distinct- 


respects, 


process of 


ively American system of schools. One 


chapter has the significant tytle: In- 
dividual Success. It opens with these 
“There 


words is no principle that is 


more characteristic of the American 
theory and mode of life and that has 
played a larger part in shaping the 
development of the American educ- 


ational system than the principle of 


individual success.” Under the condi- 
tions just alluded to, while the poss- 
ibility that any school boy might be- 
come President was actually appealed 
to, for the 


identified with economic advancement. 


most part “success” was 
Political ambition was satisfied for the 
most part through becoming the local 
party boss, or, more important, con- 
trolling by means of pecuniary power 
the party bossees. 

Nor was the energy thus stimulated 
wholly selfish. Rugged individualism 
was not always a myth, nor were enter- 
prise, initiative, sturdiness and personal 
thrift always such as to depress other 


members of the community., The coun- 


wh 





Servant of the Community | 


1 

{ 

' 

| 

| 
try needed capital for its development 
of natural resources. Individualistic 
energy rendered real service to the 
community and the contrast between 
the lazy and idle, the thrifty and the 
ne’er-do-well, had a genuine moral sig- 
nificance. 

But educationally the important point 
is that the spirit of getting ahead and 
the idea that personal advancement 
was the best way to “serve the com- 
munity” pervaded the school. It furn- 
ished the common ideal and operated 
as the dominant motive. And, under 
the method of indoctrination which 
prevailed, it became the chief article 
in the moral and economic faith that 
was inculcated. It would be a great 
mistake to read back the situation of 
the last generation or so, and suppose 
that this indoctrination was the de 
liberate act of a capitalist class bent on 
securing its own supremacy. 

The common faith was the cult of 
individual success by means of indi- 
vidual effort. Indoctrination is always 
most successful when it is both un- 
given and 


consciously unconsciously, 


received. When indoctrination was the 
prevailing method in all subjects, the 
only cause for surprise would be if it 
had not been resorted to in promoting 
the gospel of individual salvation, 
worldly as well as other-worldly. And 
in this moral field, it fell in line with 
the influences of everyday life outside 
the school, instead of going contrary 
to these influences, as it did in most 
Pupils were already 
inoculated by the they 
breathed. The school enabled the germs 


ideal , 


other subjects. 
atmosphere 
to flourish and to make the 


conscious. 
(Coiutinued next week) 





THE COMING GENERATION 


Is Our Educational System Geared to THEIR Needs? 


Economic Outlook: 1949 


Part I 


By W. S. Woytinsky 


J UNITED STATES } 
TI j ill of rumor for 


ine I 1 rth- 
coming layoff t ( ( i 
bills de ned | 
econo! The } pnet ) 
to be right tl t bine I t 
this article, a newspaper in M 
cheered up it reac 


“In the United States,” it said, “pro- 
duction is falling, chaos increasing, 
the army of unemployed growing, 
inflation increasing, the purchasing 
power of workers declining, real 
wages falling, every seventh city 
dweller starving, 10,000,000 farmers 
living in dire need, the profits of im- 
perialists attaining unheard-of size.” 
This, of course, is not the opinion 

of the American press. But many 
people would concede that the pic- 
ture given by the Moscow newspaper 
is not simply an expression of it 
wishful thinking, but contains some 
grains of truth. The question of whether 
it contains even a shadow of truth 
is of vital importance, not only for 
this country but for the whole world. 
A vigorous, prosperous United States 
spells recovery and reconstruction for 
Europe and economic progress for the 
backward nations of other continents. 
Prosperity in the United States means 
peace in the world; its end will mean 
the beginning of a new era of inva- 
sions. Thus, the question of the eco- 
nomic future of the United States 
has far-reaching political implications. 


* . . 


THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM is usually 
an arena where opposing forces and 
divergent trends clash. To foresee the 
course of economic events, one must 
weigh the conflicting symptoms, put- 
ting them in proper relation to each 
other and appraising them against the 
historical background. Without such 
historical perspective, the mechanical 
enumeration of recent economic events 
is meaningless and misleading. 

This statement sounds like a plati- 
tude but it has an important corollary: 
wo forecasting is possible on the basis 
of short-run observations or daily 
newspaper headlines. A venture in 
forecasting is defensible only on the 
basis of long-run studies, as an at- 
tempt to interpret current economic 
history. 

From this point of view, let us look 
back on the recent economic trends. 

The war had a triple impact on our 
@conomy. First, it was a grim chal- 
lenge to the nation’s economic in- 
genuity and stimulated a tremendous 
growth of production through full 


utilization of idle and hidden technical 





—Herblock, Washington Post 











the wartime economy. 


Science Research Council). 





The New Leader begins. in this issue. a series of three articles by the 
distinguished economist, Professor W. S. Woytinsky, which will attempt to 
forecast the economic outlook for the United States in the coming period. | 
The first of these deals with the current “depression jitters’ which prevail 
in this country: an analysis of the forces which made a rise in prices, but not 


runaway inilation, inevitable; and the attempts of the government to decontrol 


W. S. Woytinsky is visiting professor at Johns Hopkins University. His | 
| best-known published works are: “The World in Figures,” a seven-volume | 
encyclopedia of world statistics (in German); “The Three Sources of Unem- 

ployment” and “Social Consequences of Economic Depression” (International | 
| Labor Office, Geneva): “Labor in the United States,” “Three Aspects of Labor | 
Dynamics,” and “Earnings and Social Security in the United States” (Social | 
| 

| 


During the war, Professor Woytinsky worked on long-range estimates 
of the costs of social security for the Social Security Administration. Many 
of the predictions he made in 1942-43 (for example. that there would be no 
runaway inflation immediately following the war, and that several years 
afterward a minor setback would take place) have proved to be correct. 
Woytinsky now prophesies a long period of economic expansion. 











and human resources. Second, it meant 
a wholesale destruction of produced 
goods—many billions of dollars worth 
of munitions, ships, airplanes, military 
installations were destroyed during 
the war, or junked after the end of 
hostilities. Third, the wages and profits 
paid for production of war materials 
could not be fully converted into active 
purchasing power—a part of them re- 
mained frozen for the duration in the 
form of consumer savings and finan- 
cial reserves of business corporations. 


Thus the three premises of the post- 
war economy wre established: 

1. Expanded producfion capacity. 

2. Unsatisfied demand. 
3. Piled-up purchasing power. 


* « * 


DURING THE WAR many econo- 
mists tried to visualize the forthcoming 
trends in our economy. Those who 
anticipated a period of industrial ex- 
pansion and prosperity, resulting from 
the war economy, proved to be right. 

They did not forecast a golden age 
of perpetual, balanced prosperity. They 
realized that the war would leave in- 
tact those forces which were respon- 
sible for cyclical ups and downs in 
economic activities. They anticipated 
that, in some respects, the lack of 
equilibrium in our economic system 
would be aggravated. But they were 
confident that in the coming era the 
forces of expansion would prevail over 
the forces of contraction. 

They visualized the postwar era as 
a succession of characteristic phases— 
demobilization, reconversion, primary 
postwar boom, period of readjustment 
(primary postwar depression), expan- 
sion. And they stressed also the possi- 
bility that these phases might overlap. 
Essentially, they thought in terms of 
a chain of economic developments 
analogous to that following World 
War I, but on another scale: with dif- 
ferent timing, with a new combination 
of the component elements, and with- 
out the tragic collapse that terminated 
the expansion of the 1920's. 

Such was our model of postwar 
economy, and this forecast was vindi- 
cated by subsequent events. 


a7 =] . 


WE VISUALIZED THE SHIFT from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy as 
a process of contraction of economic 
activities cushioned by expanded pro- 
ductive capacity, backlog demand, and 


piled-up purchasing power. In other 
words, demobilization was to bring a 
drop in production and real national 
income, without mass unemployment. 
It is fairly clear now that this was 
the only possible pattern. Return to 
normalcy was bound to be accompa- 
nied by withdrawal of emergency 
workers from the labor force, reduc- 
tion of hours of work. and a shift of 
employment from high-wage muni- 
tions factories to less remunerative 
peacetime occupations. But, because 
of the backlog demand and stored-up 
purchasing power, the labor force was 
to remain the great bottleneck. Hence, 
the pattern of the early phase of 
postwar economy: contraction of na- 
tional income and yet full employ- 
ment. Hence, likewise, the secondary 
features characteristic of this pattern: 
a sellers’ market, jobs going begging, 
prices and wages on the upswing. 

In retrospect, it is clear that these 
trends of 1946-48 were predetermined 
by the mechanism of the war economy. 
However, the interdependence of de- 
velopments in war and postwar eco- 
nomics was not grasped by many 
economists. 

* * * 


AFTER THE BALLOTS WERE 
counted last November—and it became 
clear that there would be no change 
in the administration in Washington— 
newspapers announced the event un- 
der the headline, “The Greatest Upset 
in American History.” But what was 
upset? Our domestic policy? Our for- 
eign policy? Hardly. It was the people 
who had formed a false idea of the 
coming events who were completely 
upset. 

I leave to historians to decide whether 
this was the greatest upset in the his- 
tory of this nation. In recent years 
two other striking upsets were recorded 
—the first in 1946 when, instead of 
the predicted unemployment, pros- 
perity developed in this country; the 
second quite recently, when the long- 
advertised inflation stopped before 
any special measures could be taken 
to stop it. 

An old economic law says: when, at 
a given level of prices, the demand is 
larger than the supply of goods, prices 
tend ta rise. Their advance causes a 
double reaction: first, since some con- 
sumers cannot or do not wish to pay 
the high price, the demand diminishes; 
second, the widened margin of profit 


stimulates expansion of pi iction end 
causes, in due time, an increas 

supply. The advance of prices ¢op. 
tinues until an equilibrium betwee 
declining demand and growing supply 


is reached. Later, if production ¢op 


tinues to expand and producers , 
not move their merchandise rapidly 


ough, prices are bound go down 


until the profit margin is 


narrowed to discourage surplus pro- 


sufficiently 


duction. Thus, the advance of prices 


and their retreat serve definite 
poses in the play of economic 


pur 
forces 
rising prices discourage buyers; falling 
prices discourage producers. The ting 
required for each reaction depends 
on many factors, but the reactions 
themselves, are perfectly sound. If 
consumers do not resent rising prices 
and do not resist them; prices have 
not risen enough; or if producers ¢ 
not meet a fall of prices by cutting 
production or reducing costs, prices 
have just not dropped enough. 


* * * 


AFTER THE END OF THE WAR, 
the described process was launched in 
the United States under very unusual 
conditions. There was a_ tremendous 
backlog demand for consumer goods— 
for between 10 and 12 million cars, 
as many dwelling units, complete 
equipment for 7 or 8 million new 
households, and so forth—and a huge 
demand for capital goods. Approxi- 
mately $60 billion worth of liquid 
savings was in the hands of consumers, 
and inexhaustible financial reserves 
were piled up by business concerns, 
On the other hand, production was 
catching up slowly: there was a gen- 
eral shortage of labor; production of 
consumer goods was disorganized dur- 
ing the war by the priority awarded 
to munitions production; industrial 
plants needed retooling and repairs 
The current supply of consumer goods 
was further curtailed by the inter- 
national situation; foreign countries 
requested our aid, and this country, 
both for the sake of humanity and for 
its own sake, had to answer their 
eppeal in a generous way. 

Under these conditions, a rise of 
prices was imminent. If you call each 
rise of prices “inflation,” you can say: 
an inflation was imminent. This will 
be, however, a loose and misleading 
use of the term “inflation.” 

The rise.of prices could, of course, 
be checked by continuation of wal- 
time controls, until production caught 
up with demand. There was. howevel, 
a Ganger that in the straitjacket of 
wartime controls the civilian economy 
would not expand rapidly enough to 
end the situation which existed in the 
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autumn of 1946. This not-very-pleasant 
situation was characterized by short- 
ages of consumer goods, deteriorating 
quality of products, and development 
f black markets. People were unani- 
mous in desiring a change, but there 
was nO unanimity about the best and 
shortest way back. to peacetime nor- 
maley. 

Many false and exaggerated state- 
ents were made during the fight on 
price control. Nobody was fully satis- 
fed with the 
policy. But, in retrospect, this policy 


Administration’s price 
appears sound. Its objective was a 
gradual shift from controlled to free 
prices, With a minimum of incon- 
enience to producers and a minimum 
The Office 


{ Price Administration worked day 


{ hardships to consumers. 


and night “decontrolling” one line of 
production after another, and letting 
the respective prices inch up, post- 
poning at the same time the decontrol 
f other prices. 
SINCE OUR MEMORIES ARE 
Hort, it is worthwhile to remind the 
reader that during the twelve months 
preceding final repeal of price control 
—from October, 1945, to October, 1946 
~the wholesale price index advanced 
fom 106.8 to 139.7, and the index of 
fam prices from 205 to 263. It is a 
matter of opinion whether it would 
nave been better to repeal price con- 
tals in November, 1946, or June, 1947; 
wut sooner or later the war economy 
tad to. end. Scarcity of consumer 
goods could not have been overcome 
without a substantial increase in pro- 
tucion; this increase would not have 
me without large investments; in- 
‘estments would not have been ven- 
‘ued without strong incentives; the 
‘eentives could not have been pro- 
ded without rising prices. 
One wonders why the Administra- 
‘on that did the only sensible thing 
under the given circumstances did not 
also, to explain to the public the 
pose and meaning of its policy of 
“control. Probably many people in 
Office of Price 


"€r did not understand or did not 


Administration 


*€ what they were doing. We seldom 
‘avé both a sensible policy and a 
“ausible explanation for it; as a rule, 
“iS better to have the correct policy 
willed under a false theory than a 


“tect theory which cannot be ap- 
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plied in practice because of the re- 
Yet, the 
failure of the Administration to ex- 


sistance .of political forces. 
plain the need for a price rise, and 
responsibility for it, had 
There and 
then the public was taught to believe 


to assume 


unfortunate repercussions. 


that each rise of prices is a national 


calamity, robbery, and runaway in- 


flation. 


cf of * 
= 


SINCE THE WINTER 1946-47, the 
public forum has been dominated by 
the prophets of economic disaster. 
These were our old friends—the same 
ones who predicted ten—or was it 
fifteen—million unemployed after the 
end of the war. They had not changed 
a bit; they reappeared on the scen2 
with their old, widely-cracked crystal 
balls. 
tell: instead of predicting deflation and 
they 
inflation and col- 


But they had a new story to 





2a¢ 


n 


unemployment, preached 





now approaching 
lapse. Mass unemployment was again 
around the corner: business had priced 
itself out of the market; consumers 
their cashed 
their bonds and still were unable to 


had exhausted savings, 


buy a decent steak dinner; workers 
had been robbed of all the gains they 
had made during the war.... 

These denunciations found support 
in the silly commitments which had 
been made by some business spokes- 
men in the heat of the fight for repeal 
of price controls. They had promised, 
indeed, to take care of prices and 
prevent their rise. Such promises were 
sheer nonsense. Business asked for the 
abolition of price control in order to 
take full advantage of a sellers’ mar- 
ket, and had no intention to establish 
a voluntary price control. When prices 
continued to rise, the commitments 


f over-zealous business spokesmen 
appeared in a bad light. 

So loud’ and so persistent were the 
denunciations of inflation, so striking 
was the contrast between the con- 
tinuing rise of prices and the promises 
that they would dive—if left alone— 
that the public began to believe our 
economy was caught in an inflationary 
spiral. Now, when the alleged infia- 
tion is over and price deflation has 
begun, it is opportune to look back 
and appraise how much of a price rise 
we actually had after the final repeal 
of price control. 


(Continued next week) 


America's Red Dean 


By Anatole Shub 


HEN HEWLETT JOHNSON, 
\ famed Red Dean of Canter- 

bury, was characterized by 
what was supposed to be a staid 
Protestant magazine as “an open- 
minded visitor to Russia,’ some 
readers gasped. But it should have 
ceasioned no surprise. For Guy 
Emery Shipler, editor of The 
Churchman, is the closest thing 
America has to the Red Dean. His 
attachment to the Communist line 
lates back a decade, and what 
started as a coy flirtation is now a 
full-fledged affair. 

A close associate of the Rev. William 

Melish, chairman of the National 
Council for American-Soviet Friend- 
ship. Shipler was publicly rebuked less 
than a year ago when George C. Mar- 
shall refused to accept The Churchman 
Award. According to the official an- 
nouncement: 

“The Secretary noted that The 
Churchman is not, as he originally un- 
derstood, the official organ of the Epis- 
copal Church, devoting itself exclu- 
sively to religious matters. He notes 
that its editorials extend far into the 
realm of politics and international af- 
fairs, and that the magazine, a private 
organization, apparently will receive 
revenue from the proposed dinner. Un- 
der the circumstances, the Secretary 
does not feel that he can accept the 
award.” Bs ee Oe 

SHIPLER’S TRAVELS along the 
Communist line started in 1939, when 
he was a sponsor of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy. That 
same year, he became a sponsor of 
the Friends of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade. 

The next year, he signed up for the 
New York Conference for Unalienable 
Rights and the American Committee 
for the Protection of the Foreign Born. 
In 1942, Shipler evidently did little 
joining but in °43 he really went to 
town. His activities during that year, 
according to tabulations by the Friends 
of Democracy, included: 

Committee in Defense of film “Mis- 
sion to Moscow,” signer. 

Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee, sponsor. 

National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, signer of state- 
ments and letters. 

National Federation for Consti- 
tutional Liberties, signer of messages. 

Reichstag Fire Trial Anniversary 
Committee, signer of declaration ap- 
plauding George Dimitrov. 

Almost all of these organizations are 
on Attorney General Clark’s subversive 
list. — 

SINCE 1943, Shipler’s pace has been 
fast and furious. His name has graced 
the letterheads of more than a dozen 
Commie fronts officially branded as 
“subversive.” Most recently he was a 
sponsor of the March 25-27 Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace. 

But Shipler’s activities have not been 
restricted to the comparatively innocent 
practice of gaining free publicity by 
lending his name to various CP festive 
occasions. Both as individual and editor 
of The Churchman, he has been doing 
yeoman work for the Stalin line. 

In 1947, Shipler backed Johannes 
Steel’s campaign for Congress. In 
March °48, he demanded suppression 
f the film “The Iron Curtain,” based 
on Igor Gouzenko’s story of the Cana- 
dian spy ring. He attacked the Roman 
Catholic Church in Yugoslavia and 
heaped unsavory epithets upon Arch- 
bishop Stepinac. 

All along he has hit the Truman Doc- 
trine and the Marshall Plan. Early this 
year, he vigorously defended William 


Howard Melish, with a typical Commie 
diatribe that there are people who con- 
sider it “unpatriotic to work for peace.” 


IN THE SENSE that Communists in- 
terpret “working for peace,” Shipler’s 
magazine, The Churchman, has been 
most “patriotic.” As witness the fol- 
lowing: 

An article by Johannes Steeel on 
Dec. 1, 1945 declares that “Russia 
wants peace above all else.” 

An article by Willard Shelton on 
May 1, 1945, aiso says “Cumulative” 
and strong evidence indicates that the 
Soviet Union desires peace and op- 
portunity for its people, based on a 
sense of security, rather than mili- 
tary and imperialist adventures.” 

On July 1, 1948 Shipler’s headline 
was "Protestant Youth to Support 
Wallace.” 

In September, 1948, an article by a 
Czechoslovak theologian declared: 
“I accept the February change (the 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia) 
as a step in the unavoidable and 
justifiable process of the social trans- 
formation of our life ... I believe 
that the social and economie trans- 
formation of our life along the lines 
ef socialism cannot be ‘contained’ 
and halted...” 

This list goes on almost ad infinitum. 
American policy is attacked at every 
opportunity. But the real tip-off on 
The Churchman line is in the issue of 
October 15, 1946 where the magazine 
attacks the Baruch Plan for Interna- 
tional Atom Control, probably the most 
magnanimous and_ selfless proposal 
ever made in history. 

1 % a 

SHIPLER IS NO DOPE. He carefully 
plays on an age-old suspicion of “Po- 
pery” on the part of many Protestants 
by continual shrewd innuendoes and 
frequent outright blasts against Catho- 
licism. The Churchman frequently 
prints letters approving its stand “in 
regard to the sinister activities of Ro- 
manism.” 

How this is linked up with the pro- 
Soviet bias is a key to the magazine's 
attitude. On September 1, 1946, a 
headline read ‘Dulles-Vatican Col- 
laboration Scored by Kenneth Les- 
lie.” A little later another item read 
“The Vatican Political Offensive— 
‘How American Freedoms are Being 
Endangered by the World-Wide Mili- 
tant Catholic Action.” 

And in July, 1947, an editorial titled 
“The Protestant Voter’s Dilemma” in- 
cluded this sentence: “It was the 
mistake of FDR... that he appeased 
the hierarchy and gave high political 
prizes for the support he got... from 


the Roman Catholic Church.” 
: 


+ o 

THE COUPLING of religious in- 
tolerance with pro-Soviet propaganda 
should be examined carefully by those 
deluded liberals who still think that 
Communism, after all, is an outgrowth 
of the democratic tradition. What 
Koestier calls “the confusion of Left 
and East” is dramatically illuminated 
by Shipler’s magazine, which is 
staunchly pro-Cominform and just as 
staunchly bigoted. 

If there are still some who think 
Shipler’s anti-Catholic attitude can be 
explained in terms of the old anti- 
clerical feeling, let them weigh well 
his attacks on the liberal Episcopal 
Rev. William C. Kernan. 
Shipler called this non-Communist 
progressive “one of America’s most 
vocal Red-baiters” and sent Rev. Ker- 
nan a telegram reading: 

"Dear Father: Your yellow streak 
is showing. What are you doing with 
your thirty pieces of silver.” 

This is more in the spirit of Joe Mac- 
Williams than of Colonel Robert Inger- 
soll. 


minister, 
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American Hemisphere — A Third Wotrl 


WE OF THE AMERICAS. By Carlos Davila. New York: 


lishing Co. 264 pp. $3.50 
HIS BOOK IS SO PACKED 
it can be classified a 
and article 
cooperation and integration of the Ar 
tegration has been obtained before 
A statesman well 
pressive and provocativeeplea for hemi 


not 


Known in both a 


sphere unity now. He was Chilean 
ambassador to the United States from 
1920 to 1931 and Provisional President 
of his count: during the evolutionary 
period of the carly thirtie Mors 


cently he served as Chile’ 
tive in UNRRA and on the Econo 
and Social United N 
tions. He is now 
of the Edito: 
used by the most important new 
in South America 

From the very 
that he i 
in violent disagreement 


representi 


Council of the 
publisher and edito 
Press Service, widel 


pape 


tart’ Davila warns the 
going to find the 
with 
that have been made 


readet book 
many es 
tablished concept 


respectable through unchallenged repe 


tition. Here are some of them: That 
the strategic security frontier of the 
United States is either on the Rhine, 
or on the Mediterranean, the Elbe o1 


the Pyrennees—but always in Europe; 
that Europe is the United States’ best 
customer; that only under international 


free trade can the United States be 
prosperous; that Latin America has 
been the party most favored in her 
econemic interchanges with this coun- 
try; that the New World can attempt 
to integrate the world before integrat 


that the Eurafrican 
centrally planned, gove 


ing this hemisphere 
nment managed 
colonial economic are no threat to the 


New World 


DAVILA THEN PROCEEDS TO 


nolish tl ) pt t i | 

f fact ist t n Wests H 
phere | tio ! tment l 
trade t t 
Amerk r H ‘ 
for a! ‘ { 
tual r 

Claimit t the } nt fferent 
economic level \; saxon Ame 
ica and Latin Amé are the result 
of the breakup of the Spanish Latin 
American empire into many small na 
tions divided by political and economi 
rivalric the autl points out that a 


unified empire was built in the North 


which brought about prosperity for 
inhabitants, while the Southern half of 
the hemisphere bogged di n in pov t 
amidst plent This, according to D 


vila, must in case of another war er 


danger the standard of living of t} 
United States and the 
structure of Latin America 

Davila foresee 
worlds: one, the American hemispher« 
another = the onolithic Communist 
controlled Eastern European-North 
Asiatic world, and the third the co- 
lonial world built 


entire economK 


not two but thre 


European empir« With their man- 
aged economies, cheap colonial lat 
food and raw materials, the may, 
Davila believe xpose the New World 
to the danger of what Brooks Adar 
anticipated when he wrote that “to be 


undersold is often iore fatal t 
population than to the conquered.” 
France England, Davila 
out, are pouring Africa 
money as they -receive 


Marshall Plan. He 
3 


and points 


into as much 
from the 


predicts that the 


with 


and how it 


Irie 


tartling 
a condensation of 
have been published about the 


1ericas, 


Reviewed by STEPHEN NAFT 


Ziff-Davis Pub- 


that 
Innumerable books 


statements and information 
five books in one. 
need for 


but thi 


economic and political 
book tells us why such in- 


may be attained in our time. 
cas, Carlos Davila has written an im- 
Eurafrican and Eurasian cartels, which 
if the past have ruined the Lafin 
American rubber, cocoa and quinine 
industrie will now wipe out foreign 
cets for the other eleven products 
on which the whole economy of Latin 
\merica is based 
Davila admits that Latin America is 
largely responsible for the present 
economic dislocation of thi hemi- 


defeated James G. 
plan in the First Pan-Amer- 
Conference of 1899 for an Inter- 
Bank, a Monetary Union 
and Customs Union of all the repub- 
lics. On its part, the United States has 


phere as it 
Blaine’ 
ican 
American 


forgotten the lessons of the last war 
when, after Pearl Harbor, this coun- 
try was cut off from many of its 
ources of supply for vital strategic 


materials. We are again buying such 
materials from colonial areas and non- 
American cartels. A future war would 
deprive the United States of all these 
sources; therefore the immediate 
velopment of them on this 


de- 
continent 


is necessary for the “survival of the 
whole hemisphere.” 

CONTENDING THAT, WHILE the 
Monroe Doctrine was a success, Pan- 
failed, the author 
mistakes of Pan- 
well as its virtues. 
Among the defects, he mentions U.S. 
neutrality in the wars of independence 
of the Latin countries, the 
breaking up of instead 
of the 
federation, 


has 
the 
Americanism as 


Americanism 
enumerates 


American 
Latin America 
creation of a Latin 
the lack of 
this hemisphere, and the 
limited use of ‘its 


{ 


for the 


American 
economic in- 
tegration of 
natural 
welfare of all the 
this continent, 
On the credit 
icanism he mentions its 


resources 
peoples of 
side of Pan-Amer- 
unwavering 
adhesion 
of all 


to the principle of 
nations, small 


equality 


and large: its 


insistence that only by a system of 
democracy among the nations can 
democracy within the nations be es- 


tablished; 4ts juridical organization, 
unique in history, which imposes the 
solution of disputes and_ conflicts 
among the nations of this hemisphere 
by means of arbitration and concilia- 
tion; its dogma that no state has the 
right to intervene in the internal and 
external affairs of another state. 
Davila pleads for no loans for Latin 
America. He believes instead that only 


ie 
tas nnnes <=} 





“economic complementation and 
tegration” can meet the challe 
powerful autarchies which are 
organized in the rest of the worl 
which threaten the economic existey 
of this hemisphere. Though the aut} 
is not sure that there will be 
ing war, he feels that we may los 









economic and ideological war 
progress if we place all emp} 
on military preparations ur Mag 
Line. 

He sees the solution of ir 4 
in the building of our own hemisph 
markets, in promoting Latin Ar 
industrial and agricultural d 
ment and production an reat 
terchange of ‘North and South 
ican products instead of ing } 
ence to goods and products fy 
Old World. 

Davila is in favor of orld 


ation organized on a regional ba 
but he warns of catastrophe for ail ne 
tidns concerned, 
States, unless we procee 
to organize the New World 
cally, politically and militarily as; 
integrated, self-sufficient 
protected unit. 


including the Unit 


linmedtate 


economi- 


and self 


(Stephan Naft was Director of Re 
search, U.S. Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. He is the author of “Questions 
to Communists.”’) 


Woman Into Goddess 


WATCH THE 
Yor: 


Creative Age Press. 


ritual, magic 


Graves’ perennial theme, the nature of woman, was first struck 


book . 


ificed to the 


where the 
44 purposes 
Count Belisarius reiterated the idea 
ter period of history, and in 
Hereul My Shipmate Graves re- 
turned to the mythological source 
the matriarchal society. King Jesus 
recounted the struggle between the 
male and female principles. Finally 
in The White Goddess, Graves de- 
fined woman, the eternal Muse, as 
the source of poetic inspiration, and 
all true poetry as a celebration of 


the Claudius 


vere ac 


her mysteries. 

It is from this consistent body of 
ide: that Grave has conceived an 
original fantasy. Watch the Northwind 
Rise projects into the future some 


hence, a “New 
he assembles his 
Thi 
opportunity for 


thousands of years 
P which 


Crete,” within 


ideas on society, and sex 


also affords 
ome biting 


poetry, 
the 
comment on 
which has led the 


reviewers, to de- 


him 
our présent 
civilization 
and 
cribe the 


pub- 


lisher ome 


book as a satire on a utopia 





Yet, to read it in this spirit is to con- 
fuse technique and presentation with 
content, and to be misled into think- 


ing that 
devoted 
death, and 
nto the lessei 
ridicule 
The 


bility of a 


Graves has relinquished his 
concern with birth, love, 
creation, and gone off 
profundities of social 
with the 
Edward Venn- 
Thomas, “Late Christian 
Era,” is incantation into 
New Crete, where conditions resemble 


tory unfolds plausi- 
dream. 
a poet of our 


evoked by 


NORTHWIND RISE. 
$3.00. 
R OBERT GRAVES’ WORKS combine fantasy, 


By Robert 


ghosts, witches, 


lives of 


and 


Reviewed by JOHN SHEPLEY 


Graves. 290 pages. New 


and a concern 


erudition, 


and voddesses. 


. in 

the men, just and unjust 
caprices of power-ridden women 
those prevailing in Mi 1 times. So- 
ciety is organized around th ) ) 
of the Goddess Mari ( tom and 
courtesy are the | notes of human 
behavior. * There are five cla ol 


estates, for which individuals qualify 
by their natural talents: captains, re- 
corders, commons, servants, and ma- 
gicians. The king, a member of the 


commons, rules by virtue of his mar- 


riage to the queen, and he is periodi 
cally killed with. appropriate ritual 
Poets, of the magician estate, are the 


legislators, and their omen are in 


charge of evocatory magic and rep- 
resent the Goddess in her aspect « 
witch. 

In New Crete, power is vested in 
woman. Man functions only as he 
gent; she gives birth to him, grants 


him 





exual pleasure, and presides 
his death. The Goddess also exists in 
three age-phases—nymph, witch, and 
hag nd the 1 the story 
Sapphire, Sally, a—each typifs 
one of these aspects. With the excep- 
tion of Sapphire, they combine their 


charms with considerable 
malignancy and cruelty. 

After a series of 
ventures —a harmless 
two villages, 
and a few 


eductive 


viftly-paced ad- 
war-game be- 
some mysterious 


interviews with 


tween 
deaths, 
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(John Shepley is a Harvard gradu" 


now completing his first novel.) 
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CHOPIN THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC. By Herbert Weinstock. New York: 
‘Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. 336 pages. $5.00, 
HE NONSENSE WRITTEN ABOUT CHOPIN, the man, is legion. There is 
T: hopin, the revolutionary hero who fought for Polish national independence; 
Chopin, the elegant sentimentalist of the Paris salons; Chopin, the romantic 
xe decade. Numerous are — — a 
friend in Poland: “I have five lessons 
to give today; do you think that I am 
making a fortune? Carriages and white 


idol of a ma 


has been put Popular tunes, cocktail 


‘hoes, salon arrangements, stir- 


hour € : 
s marches—they all serve to pre- gloves cost more, and without them 

ring Gita . : , ‘ 

ent the incongruous picture of an one would not be in yood taste. I 


love the Carlists, I can’t endure the 
Philippists, I myself am a_ revolu- 
tionist; also I care nothing for money, 
only for friendship, for which I beg 
and beseech you.” 


habitue—in the drawing rooms of 
France fighting the cause of inde- 
pendence in Poland. Even when such 
serious’ specialists as Artur Rubin- 
stein Alexander Brailowski per- 
form Chopin’s music at the piano, the 
listener is aware more of an emo- 


% 


THIS AMBIGUOUS FIGURE was 
tional strip-tease than an offering at the appropriate hero of the French 
the alter of the arts. middle-class in Louis Philippe’s em- 
In reclity, Chopin was a weakling as pire, a stratum which hardly come to 

” Look- 


a man and, é composer, perhaps the power had already tired of it. 
most percus force of the limited ing for the perverse, the evil and/‘the 
epocl nmonly known as romanticism. satanic, it alighted upon Chopin, mak- 
Chopin’s hun sympathies drew him ing him the darling of a society to 
to the cause of Poland. But the thought which his true self had but little to 
of action p d and repelled him. give. Yet, there seemed to be enough 
When a ing man in Vienna he in the glittering surface of his music 
W nformed of a decisive uprising in to satisfy a jaundiced audience, which 
Poland he gave the spontaneous order later accepted the writing of the sym- 
to hitch the ses to his carriage and bolists, the painting of the impres- 
to return he But on second thought sionists and the music of Debussy in a 
h sed his course and, instead of similar spirit of sensationalism. 
going East landed in Paris. Ef- Chopin’s tremendous musical gifts 
feminete, with possible slight homo- were seriously hampered by both the 
eaning he came completely limitations of his character and the 
under the influence of George Sand, early success an essentially ignorant 
that iliant. energetic, cigar-smoking audience had bestowed upon _ him. 
in man’s clothing. Yearning Thus he retired to the intimate, pri- 
fe ble he himself made vate sphere of the piano miniature, 
He erhaps the first mu where his personal struggles, and con- 
recuio a necess tradictions could be resolved without 
romantic artist much expenditure of aesthetic o1 
S n ! elf with an a psychic energy In the miniature, 
( tir t} ! Chopin has remained the undisputed 
of lif ! master; to be ure a minor figure in 
t ed it t t igh in vi music, but a hightly rewarding artist 
Choy Herbert Weinstock» who has added 
of Al his own earnest biography and mu- 
( ( iti sical analysis to scores of already 
i His ¢ | t existing works of similar nature, i: 
ne tten t neither an iconoclast nor a muckraker. 


‘Reviewed by 
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The Chopin Myth Continues 


KURT LIST 


Thus his book, published at the cen- 
tenary of Chopin’s death, lacks the 
purpose of destroying the popular 
myth of the hero. Yet, Mr. Weinstock 
is a stickler for the truth; and, like 
all pedants, he manages to accumulate 
a mountain of facts which, if read 
thoroughly, will doubtless serve to 
establish a saner, more correct view 
of Chopin in the reader’s mind. On 
the other hand, a drab style of writing 
and a plethora of documentary evi- 
dence do little justice to the colorful 
character of the composer. Since, 
moreover, almost all of Mr. Wein- 
stock’s facts are well known to the 
professional, neither the scholar nor 
the casual reader will be wholly 
satisfied. 
THESE, HOWEVER, ARE ONLY 
minor defections. Where the book 
falls dangerous short of serious pur- 
pose is in the strict division between 
the composer and his music. There is 
very little music in which each note 
can be traced so accurately to the 
sociological environment and the char- 
acteriological development of the com- 
poser as in that of Chopin. Mr. Wein- 
stock overlooks all extraneous in- 


we 


their aesthetic connec- 
tions. Instead, he uses a descriptive 
method of presentation, telling the 
reader nothing he could not hear in 
the music if he is musical, and nothing 
meaningful if he is not. A _ typical 
example of this sort of writing can be 
found in the following passage: “In 
the next measure, at constabile, the 
chief melody is introduced in thirds. 
It is conceived in two-measure units 
so artfully linked as to appear con- 
tinuous. The variants through which 
this melody and submelodies arising 
out of it pass are as constantly in- 
ventive and attractive as those in the 
Berceuse.” 

Thus Mr. Weinstock has written 
another correct, conventional biog- 
raphy of Chopin. As an assemblage 
of data it serves its purpose. But 
where a new biography of Chopin 
would do the most good—among the 
music students searching for new 
vistas or the audiences getting their 
taste for Chopin solely from the mo- 
vies and Freddy Martin—Mr. Wein- 
stock’s book fails to fill a void. 


fluences and 


(Kurt List is the well-known com- 
poser and pianist.) 
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Our Article 
On Germany 


‘One-Sided’ 
From WERNER LEV! 


{ sust READ the article on Germa 


which you headlined “A German View 


of the Occupation.” It falls into th 


pattern of many simila ticles in lib- 
eral journals which have appeared 
cently. They are greatly disturbing t 


me, because they are very one-sided 
What is being said is e 
or perhaps I should say agrees with ! 


entially correct 


experience in Germany last summe 
But what is not said 
tant and distorts the picture 
Liberals are always inclined to crit 
cize the American Government f 
and, I think, rightl 
I have, in fact, vet to see an article 
which points out the full misdeed 
our government in Germany. But t 
and that the Ge 


Various reason 


is anothe 
one. Mr. Boeke ind othe 
sumably swallowed what 
the German 

Just a few « 
of indust: 
complaint 
has riser 
1935 | 
the Ge 


could t 
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Dear Editor 
The New Leader encourages all letters, irrespective of 
subject or point of view. This is your department; let’s hear 
So that we can print the greatest number of 


divergent opinions on diverse subjects, we request you limit 
your letters to 250 words or less. 
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Reason Polls Failed: Pollsters 
Had to Make a Living, Too 


From PIERRE DeNIO 


should have been called magnificent nonsense. 


I“ THE ISSUE of February 19, the article “Magnificent Miscalculation” 


if 


{am amazed that The New Leader would devote two pages out of 


twelve to a mass of mathmatical tripe that the average reader would neither 


bother to read or understand if he did. 


I have hoped ever since the election 
that The New Leader would avail itself 
of this opportunity and use it to point 
out what we = socialist have been 
hoping and praying for over several 
decade For fifty vear 
biting our nail 


we have been 
in our efforts to teacl 
workers that they should vote the 


ime way they strike: they should 


Avant-Gardists 
Rapped Again 

From FRANK TREADWAY 
A RECENT LETTER 


ind-voga tvpe of criticism is hard 
consistent with the political philosophy 
ot your newspaper 

For although naturalism has beer 
excessive at times, it is essentially 
democracy The Ars- 
Gratia-Artis school of thought, whic 
originates with Hegel and his German 
Romantic is dedicated to the cultural 
exclusion of the common people, and 


literature of 


the restriction of literature to an elite 


cult 
New Orleans, La. 


of them are first of all concerned with 
the same important matter that I am 
making a living. I belong to a union. 
I am a delegate of the union to the cen- 
tral body that represents 7,000 mem- 
bers. I attended every meeting all 
through the campaign. Not once did I 
hear that any member had been ques- 
tioned by the poll takers. Had the polls 
sot their information from the works 
ind farme1 ind discovered that M 
Dewey was about to get the pants licke 


im th would hav | 
eal ipport 
yuld | mak 
1 Mart il i ta 
I wit t ¢ p | except 1 
ivs beer t Republicar 
Th ! nt f¢ M 
. : _ re Wh ae 
) out the polls and the 
nal candidates. Well, let 
t i ! n tt arti in- 
Back in the 1930’s the farme: 
a 1 result of their relig 
ice to the Grand Old Party f 
ve K tot D nst 
" t local ban T 
1 le t t the ce 
I tax nterest The 
re nteresteda tne ) 
‘ lesh” tha n tl stability 
vidual farmers began a wholesale ca 
paign of sheriff sales, which, to stat 
quickly, the enraged farmers stopped 
cold with shot guns. The farmers ot 


Iowa have at last discovered that such 
goings on are not ggod business an 
want no more of It. 


New York, N. Y. 


Cheers! 
From ALFRED TARSKI 


I; WOULD BE a calamity for the cause 
of progress if The New Leader did not 
succeed in overcoming its present dif- 
ficulties. 

Berkeley, Calif. 





SDF News 


NATIONAL 
National Convention: 


George Rhodes of Read 





> 


Sol Stein, Vice President. Text rk. 
ers, (CIO) will be among the prominens 
A. F. of L 
leaders to address the National Conyeq, 


speakers, public officials, 


tion being held in Newark. N. J, y 
20, 21, 22.... May Day Celebrations 
will be held in New York, Philadelphia 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Newark. Passaic, 
and other cities. In Los Angeles there 
will be a joint celebration with ILGWy 
SDF, SP, W. C., Verband and Jewig, 
Labor Committee as sponsors. Program: 
Speakers: Nathan Chanin and Jax 
Barbash of Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and a shertened version of “Antigone” 
Place: Vladeck Educational Center, 1% 
N. St. Louis St., Los Angeles. Time 
‘ m. 


Oo D. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Roads to Freedom forum. Sunday. 
April 10, 10 to 10:30 p. m, station 
Vi EVD. T I 
Way.” Spea 

t Swedis 

ange; Da\ 

n. Cham é Pe: Algernon 
Lee. Moderat . May Day Celebra. 
tion, Sunday, Mav Ist. 2 Frank 
lin D. Roosevelt Audit im, 100 Eagt 

th St.. New York City (near Fourtl 

u Splendid { music, 
S \us S ex 4 
Fed r S Ve 
W é C al 
tions West Bronx Forum, F 
April 22 30 m. Cor sé 
161 E. Burnsid <' J 
in Uniform.” Speakers: G t Reynold 
Mabel Durham Full German 
Branch May Day Celebration, and all 
G in Societie Sati Ap 
De Audit im. 7 E. 15th St 
D . Coney Island Branth 
ts Monday, April 1 p ft 
tl Cultu Center, M Avent 
nd West 28th St.. Brook Wo 
men’s Committee Luncheon to Mall 
Weingart, Tuesday, April 2¢ 


Thau Restaurant, 59 Second Avenue 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
CLASSIFIED ADS are accepted for jobs 


wanted; special recordings; hotel accom 
modations; books to be bought or sole; 
apartments or rooms, and personals. — 
Rates: 50¢ per line; 20¢- discount om 
three insertions. Call SPring 7-8260 o 
write The New Leader, 7 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


EE 





YOUNG COUPLE, expecting baby,nees 
3-4 room apartment. Lower Manhat- 
tan. Call: SP 7-3500, Ext. 125, 9° 





Participants 





Morning Round Table 
10 A. M.-12:15 P. M. 


“Practical Means for Making Planning Democratic” 


Charles Abrams, Guy Greer, George Soule, 
Sterling Spero, Norman Thomas, and luncheon speakers. 


DR. HARRY W. LAIDLER 
112 East 19th Street 


Luncheon and Round Tables, $6.00: Luncheon only, $5.00: Round tables, 50 cents each; After-luncheon speeches. $1.00. 


New Leader readers are cordially invited ta 


A Luncheon in honor of 


DAVID DUBINSKY 


in recognition of 20 vears activity as executive officer, ILGWU 
Hotel Commodore, New York 


Speakers: MELVYN DOUGLAS; GORDON CLAPP, Chairman of Board, TVA; PREMIER T. C. 
DOUGLAS of Saskatchewan; DAVID DUBINSKY, President, ILGWU; FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 


Afternoon Round Table 
3:15 P. M.-5:30 P. M. 


“Democratic Labor-Management Relatiors 


Send Reservations at once to: 


Saturday, April 23, 12:30 


Participants: William H. Davis, Murray Baron. Isidore 
Dollinger, Paul Hays, Aaron Levenstein, Max Delson, 
Carl Rachlin, Stephen Vladeck. 


League for Industrial Democracy 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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PAULETTE MACDONALD 


GODDARD-LUND- CAREY 


a MITCHELL LEISEN prooucrion 








Ballet Espanol Ana Maria at the 


SPRING SEASON OF BALLET 





"Bride of A 
Vengeance 


At Brooklyn Par amount | 





John Payne and Gai musseli in 


Paramount's “El Paso.” 
Sundays. A popular-priced $3.00 | 
(tax included) top will prevail | 


at all performances except the 
gala premiere, when a $4.80 top|} 
will prevail for the lower floor | 
and parterre boxes. Seats go on | 
sale at the boxoffice on Wednes- 
day, April 6. 

Of special interest to 
patrons of the dance is 
fheatre’s announcement 
first time of 
for 
available through 
advance of regular sale, 
completely different 


Ballet 
for 
subscription 
mail order in 


Tuesday, 
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THE NEW LEADER 


THEATER PARTIES 
All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tte parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
othe NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y.C. 





‘PARAMOUNT 


TIMES SQUARE - Midnight Fegture Nightly 








| Gn 9 00> 
B’ klyn ph iL Flatbush 


& DeKalb 
JOHN PAYNE 
GAIL RUSSELL 
STERLING HAYDEN 
GEORGE “cotby’ HAYES 
DICK FORAN 


“EL PASO” 


Color by CiINECOLOR 


Co-feature 


“INCIDENT”’ 



















$1.00. 
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{Continued from Page Three) 


Nite makes possible ejection from the 
arty and the consequences 





tee 


assignments. 
usually means undermi 


apie to call a caucus meeting. At 

riting, Rep. Cavalcante has 63 
edges ready to sign such a petition. the next party primary. 
In the caucus a two-thirds vote binds Because of the dras 
; ‘ose present to vote under party 
estipline. A yj iolation of the caucus 


a controversial piece 
rarely attempted unle 
ommit- 


regular | 

the | 
per- | 
‘mances for preferred locations } 


for three | 






Mor 
of the rebel with the party organization 


in his home district and an open invi- 
taton for some one to challenge him in 


serious consequences involved, the call- 
ing pf a party caucus in Congress over 


tration is prepared for a showdown fight 


BALLET ESPANOL DUE AT ZIEGFELD APRIL 24 





® ANA MARIA BALLET 
PRESENTS 5 PERFORMANCES | 


| The Ballet Espanol Ana Maria | 
| will present five performances at | 
| the 
of 24 will be 


pany seen in three 


riety of fol 
| dances. 


| First on the list of 

| will be “Three-Cornered Hat” by 
| Manual de Falla with newly de- 
| signed scenery and costumes by 
| Salvador Dali. The two others are 
|“El Amor Brujo,” also by De 
| Falla, and “Capricho Espanol” by 
| Rimsky-Korsakofi 

| All the rks, scheduled on the 
}evenings of April 24, 27, 28, 29 and 
| 30, have been choceoares yhed by 
| Ana Maria. The orchestra will be 
sialon the direction of Alberto 
| Bolet, and Carlo Montoya will 
| provide the guitar accompani- 
| ments. The Ballet Espanol Ana 
| Marie is currently in the middle } 


Ziegfeld Theatre the week of | 
| April 24th, during which.the com- 


& 


; a : } 
major Spanish ballets and a va-} 
k, classic and flamenco | 


novelties 


At the Gabe 





| of a four weeks’ engagement in| The scene above is from the highly praised “Champion” and shows 


Mexico City. They appeared in| 
New York last spring as a feature | 
of the Carnegie * programs. 


‘Pops” 








| Clifton WEBB 
Shirley TEMPLE 


Mr. 


three different Thursday, and 
THEATRE AT THE MET. three different children’ — 
day matinee performances. These 
HEGINS APRIL 17th aay motions eieaAmCn. Tae eive ere 
| Oliver Smith 29 combination sale. 
I e schedule of Ballet fans will welcome the | 
; the three-week | return to Ballet Theatre’s roster | 
n 3allet Theatre, | of ~ nee soloists former company | Goes 
r Y kevitch Nor: ni rs Nana Gollner, Janet | 
N Goll: Hugh L ies . ” “Nicolas Orloff, Edward 
n Kri Maria Ts chi Caton and Wallace Seibert, and 
“ge the Metrop« litan performers engi a for the first To Colle a 
1 Easter Sunday | time include Mé ria Tallchief, Paul 
! 7). and continues | Godkin, Bambi Linn and Jocelyn 
Sunday evening, May 8,, Vollmar. Max Goberman -w “4 20th Century-Fox 
latin Saturday: conduct the Sy! mphony “orches stra. whee ts 


Tom Drake 
Alan Young 


Directed by ELLIOTT NUGENT 

Produced by SAMUEL G. ENGEL 

* On the WONDER Stage 
VIVIAN BLAINE 


Special! 


LEO DE LYON 


Extra Added Attraction 
McCARTHY & FARRELL 


* On the ICE Stage 
THE ROOKIES 
JOAN HYLDOFT 
“The Blue Danube” Waltz 


* 


* 


THE WORLD FAMOUS 


ROX Y 


THEATRE 
7th AVENUE & 50th STREET 











e than that, it 
ning the position 


dent. 
tic and possibly 


of legislation is 
ss the Adminis- 


and feels confident of winning it. After 
the reports are in following the Easter 
recess, the White 
such confidence. 
the confidence is not particularly evi- 


Party leaders in Congress are defi- 
nitely cool to the idea right now. 
point out several objections which could 
have an important bearing in a close 
vote in the caucus. First, any Democrat 
who ran.for Congress on a platform of.. 


Kirk Douglas and Marilyn Maxwell in an expose from the film. 
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Cheering 
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Screen Ploys Corp presents 


KIRK DOUGLAS 


in Ring AP s 
CHAMPION’ 
MARILYN MAXWELL + ARTHUR KENNEDY 


Co-storing 
with PAUL STEWART + RUTH ROMAN * LOLA ALBRIGHT 
Produced by STANLEY KRAMER 


Associate Producer Robert Stillman * Directed by Mark Robson 
Screenplay by Carl Foreman * Musical Score 
by Dimitri Tiomkin * Released thru United Artists 


NOW at branat’s G LOBE 








B’way & 
46th St. 





supporting the Taft-Hartley Act is ex- 
empted by the rules from being re- 
quired to oppose it now. And a second 
objection is that the Dixiecrats might 
absent themselves from the caucus and 
thereby escape being bound by it. 
But the idea of the caucus should be 
watched and not dismissed from mind. 
It has definite possibiltes, and consider- 
ing the fighting qualities of President 
Truman it has the type of appeal that 
might win it the Presidential approval. 


House may acquire 
At the current writing 


They 
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Editorials— 


F rl 
or Labor Parity 
ARMERS AND WAGE WORKERS to- 
Fr gether form the. great majority of the 
American people. Middle class groups have 
great importance in many ways; but in two 
respect ; the farmers and wage workers are su- 
preme. They cast most of the votes, and they 
consume most of the nation’s products. At the 
hands of the legislators there is every reason 
why both of them should enjoy “preferred’ 
treatment. In President Truman’s Fair Deal 
program, both of them occupied prominent 
places 
The reception of Agriculture Secretary Bran- 
nan’s proposal for subsidizing farm prices shows 
that, in the eves of many Congressmen, the two 
great groups of citizens are not viewed with 
equal favor. The arguments in favor of this 
new plan are impressive. Prices to the house- 
wife are to be allowed to sink to their “natural” 
level, but the farmer’s income will be held high 
by an adjusted subsidy. The fact that no ons 


knows what the scheme will cost is again 


t < St il 
3ut, on the other hand, if it keeps the total farm 
income at $26.234.000.000—the averave for the 
past decade—that will be a fine thing. It will 
mean that the country folks can buy about that 
much from their friends in the city. It is 

forgotten that ten vears of farm poverty led up 
to the depression of 1929 There are good rea- 
sons why Congressmen and editors should favor 


this plan 


BUT THINK ABOUT THE WORKERS in 
factories, in mines, and on lines of transporta- 
tion. There are some five times as many ol 
them as there are workers on the farms. Thei 
f 1] 


tor all t 


needs are the heart of the market sorts 


of goods. One would think that keepin 
purchasing power high would be one of the 
main objectives of every intelligent Congress- 
man Every argument in favor of Secretary 
Brannan’s farm plan applies to President Tru- 
man program of labor legislation 

Practically everyone favors the farm plan 
but the program for labor has been delayed fot 
three mont} 1 a slow t 
Things have bee his w 
Far! 


u} 


KKK Sh ut Out 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








Markham Lifts the Iron Curtain 


F THERE WERE A PULITZER PRIZE for 
reporting conditions behind the iron curtain, 
Reuben Markham would be a strong can- 

didate on the strength of his excellent new book, 
Rumania Under the Soviet Yoke (Meador Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, $4.00). Its six hun- 
dred pages pack in everything worth knowing 
about Rumania during and since the war. 

Markham is a journalist of long Balkan ex- 

perience who is well known for his contribu- 
tions to The New Leader. In Rumania in 1946 
he took advantage of the relative freedom ot 
trave! which still existed for American corre- 
spondents. He toured the country in an old car, 
risked arrest and a broken head by going to 
opposition peasant meetings, and refreshed his 
old knowledge of how Rumanian villagers live. 
Disliking American journalists who insist on 
reporting life in an iron curtain country at the 
grass roots, the Soviet occupation authorities 
finally threw Markham out. 3ut this was 
after he had gathered a mine of information, 
which he has supplemented by close study of 
material coming out of Rumania since his forced 


departur e 


THE RESULT IS A BOOK THAT GIVES all 
the answers about Rumania: the names, records, 
and technique of its Communist bosses; the way 
in which the Soviet Union has bled the country 
white; the man-hunts for slave labor among 
German-descended Rumanians and _ fugitives 
from Bessarabia. Markham shows how the an- 
tagonism of the Hungarians in Transylvania to 
the Rumanians was cunningly exploited by 
Stalin’s puppet regime, how the army was made 
an instrument of Communist domination, and 
how the courts became the last places in the 
world to seek justice 

America plays a weak and pitiful role in 
Markham’s candid narrative. Unable to back 
up the paper promises of Yalta with any strong 
sanctions, it adopted one futile compromise 
after another, finally recognizing one of the 
most unrepresentative of all the iron curtain 
governments. As Markham says: 

“The Bolshevik world had made a monkey of 
America. In addition it had filled Rumanian 
jails, driven desperate Rumanian patriots to the 
woods, dug many a fresh Rumanian grave. 
robbed a people of its independence, destroyed 
the hopes of its common men and women, and 
placed fetters on a nation’s property, mind and 
spirit. All that could have been foreseen as 
Byrnes signed the Moscow Protocol (of Decem- 
ber, 1945). 

Another example of the author’s hard-hitting 
qualities, which are fully backed up with 
minute detail, is this summary of Rumania’s 
economic plight , 


“The Rumanian common people are produc- 


ing far less than formerly and are receiving jy 
less from abroad to enable them to restore their 
producing capacity.... Within two years aft» 
Vishinsky placed Rumania in Communist hang 
production fell to 45% of what it was in 19 
the national income dropped from 1,300 million 
dollars to less than 600 million: the cost of liy. 
ing increased 24,670 percent; banknote cirey):. 
tion jumped from 211 billion lei to 3,025 pj. 
lion; and commercial exports practically ceased, 
That’s what the Kremlin gave Rumania’s ‘ty. 
ing masses.’ ’! 


No one who wants to know what the im 
curtain conceals should miss this vividly writ 
ten, solid, authoritative book. 


MY RECENT COLUMN on the poetic justicy 
meted out to Anna Louise Strong has elicits 
a number of messages of congratulation. One 
from a well-known American scholar who spent 
some time in Moscow, reflects the upsurge d 
joy that was practically universal among thos 
who knew Anna and her activities: 

“I have just read your piece, ‘Served He 
Right.’ That was precisely the thought thi 
came to my mind the instant I heard that o 
old pal was being expelled from Russia... 
Anna’s case comes fairly close to the song fron 
the Mikado about making the punishment ii 
the crime. You recall that one about the bill 
expert who had to play on ‘table untrue wil 
a twisted cue and with elliptical billiard balls’ 

Anna Louise Strong is not the only one wh 
has been “served right” as a result of Moscow’ 
frenzied spy-hunt among fellow-travelers. Som 
four years ago a group of American corte 
spondents and writers disgraced themselves and 
their profession by signing a canned party-ling 
denunciation of William L. White’s Report 0 
the Russians. It is gratifying to report thd 
at least one of this group has been expelled 
from Russia with the “spy” tag pinned a 
him, and that several others have been refuse 
permission to enter the country. 

Or consider the case of Andrew Roth, one 
six individuals arrested in 1945 in connectioy 
with the removal of documents from the Stat 
Department, and an ardent sympathizer wit 
Oriental communism Established in Peking 4 
correspondent for the Nation, he probably ha 
visions of exclusive interviews with MaoT 


-tung and a general court-favorite status. Bu 


the last story he was able to send to the Natir 
before he was shut off altogether by the a 
ban on news correspondence, contained a plait 
tive bleat that “representatives of publicatio 
friendly to the Communists’ reform progté 
are treated just as coldly as those who wm 
for right-wing journals.” The mills of the 8° 
proverbially grind slowly. But they seem 0% 
grinding: up fellow-travelers pretty swiftly # 
the present time. 
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